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Thou ftronger may’ft endure the flood of light; 

And, while in {hades I chear my fainting fight, 

Encounter the defcending excellence. Dryd. State of Innocence. 

2. To meet in a hoftile manner ; to rufh asrainft in conflict. 

Putting themfelves in order of battle, they encountered their 
enemies. Knolles' s Hijiory of the 'lurks. 

3. To meet with reciprocal kindnefs. 

See, they encounter thee with their hearts thanks ; 

Both Tides are even. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth . 

4. To attack ; to meet in the front. 

Which way foever we turn ourfelves, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfible demonftrations of a Deity. 

Tillotfon , Sermon 1. 

5. To oppofe ; to oppugn. 

Jurors are not bound to believe two witneffes, if the pro- 
bability of the fact does reafonably encounter them. Elate. 

6 '. To meet by accident. 

I am moft fortunate thus to encounter you : 

You have ended my bufinefs, and I will merrily 
Accompany you home. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

To Enco'unter. v. n. 

1. To rufh together in a hoftile manner ; to conflict. 

And let belief and life encounter fo, 

As doth the fury of two defperate men, 

Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. Shakef K. fohn. 

Five times, Marcius, 

Have I fought with thee ; fo often haft thou beat me : 

And wouldft do fo, I think, ftiould we encounter 

As often as we eat. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

2. To engage; to fight. 

Our wars 

Will turn into a peaceful comick fport, 

When ladies crave to be encounter'd with. Shakefp. H. VI. 
Both the wings of his fleet had begun to encounter with the 
Chriftians. • Knolles' s Hijiory of the lurks. 

Thofe who have the moft dread of death, muft in a little 
time be content to encounter with it, whether they will or no. 

Wake s Preparation for Death . 

3. To meet face to face. 

4. To come together by chance. 

Enco'unterer. n.f [from encounter.] 

1. Opponent; antagonift ; enemy. 

The lion will not kick with his feet, but he will {trike fuch 
a ftroke with his tail, that he will break the back of his en- 
counterer with it. More's Antidote agairji Atheifm. 

The doftrines of the reformation have kept the field againft 
all encounterers , and does he think they may be foiled by two 
or three remarks r Aiterbury spref. to Anf on Conficl. on Luther. 

2. One that loves to accoft others. An old term. 

Oh, thefe encounterers ! fo gilt of tongue. 

They give a coafting welcome ere it comes ; 

And wide unclafp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklifli reader. Shakefp. Ti oilus and Ci ejfda. 
To Enco'urage. v. a. [ encourager , French.] 

1. To animate; to incite to any thing. 

X hey encourage themfelves in an evil matter. fj. lxiv- 5* 

2, To give courage to; to fupport the fpirits ; to infpirit; to 

embolden. . 

I would neither encourage the rebels, nor difcourage the 

proteftants loyalty. K* n Z ^ s ‘ 

2. To raife confidence ; to make confident. 

I doubt not but there are ways to be found, to affift our 
reafon in this moft ufeful part; and this the judicious Hooker 

encourages me to fay. _ 0L t * 

Encouragement, n.f [from encourage.} 

1 Incitement to any action or pradtice ; incentive. 

Such ftrength of heart 

Thy conduit and example gives ; nor fmall 
Encouragement , Godolphin, wife and juft. Phillips. 

2. Favour ; countenance ; fupport. 

For when he dies, farewel all honour, bounty. 

All o-enerous encouragement of arts. Otways Orphan. 

The reproach of immorality will lie heavieft againft an 
eftablifhed religion, becaufe thofe who have no religion will 

profefs themfelves of that which has the encouragement of the 
j Roger s, sermon 9. 

Enco'urager. n.f [from encourage .] One that fupplies in- 
citements to any thing ; a favourer. 

Live then, thou great encourager of arts. 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. . Dry den. 

As the pope is himfelf a mafter of polite learning, and a 
great encourager of arts ; fo at Rome any of thofe arts im- 
mediately thrives, under the encouragement of the prince, 
mediately , Jddijon's Remarks on Italy. 

To ENCROACH, v. n. [ accr ocher , from croc, a hook, Fr.] 

1. To make invafions upon the right of another ; to put a hook 
into another man’s poffeffions to draw them away. 

Thofe Irifh captains of countries have encroached upon the 
queen’s freeholders and tenants. Spenfer on Ireiam . 

2. To advance gradually and by ftealth upon that to which one 
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This hour is mine ; if for the next I care 
wide. 

And do encroach upon death’s fide. 

They fabled how the ferpent, whom they call’d Crhert ' 
Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide 
Encroaching Eve perhaps, had firft the rule 
Of high Olympus. Mi/ton’s Paradije Lojl , b. x. / 0, 

^ Th’ encroaching ill you early ftiould oppofe ; ' 

Flatter'd, ’tis worfe, and by indulgence grows. ft r j. 

Next, fenc’d with hedges and deep ditches round 
Exclude th’ encroaching cattle from thy ground. V) .> 

I ifiphone, let loofe from under ground, ^ C ‘ 

Before her drives difeafes and affright; 

And every moment riles to the fight, 

Afpiring to the fkies, encroaching on the light. Dryden 

Encro'acher. n.f [ fr o m encroach. ] 

1. One who feizes the pofieffion of another by gradual and filent 
means. 

The bold encroachers on the deep, 

Gain by degrees huge tra&s of land, 

’Till Neptune, with one gen’ral (weep, 

Turns ali again to barren ftrand. Svcift 

2. One who makes flow and gradual advances beyond Vis 
rights. 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confeioufnefs, and 
keeps at diftance an encroacher. Clarija 

Encroachment, n.f. [from encroach.'] 

1. An unlawful gathering in upon another man. For example: 
if two mens grounds lying together, the one preffes too far 
upon the other ; or if a tenant owe two {hillings rent-fervice 
to the lord, and the lord takes three : fo the Spencers en- 
croached to themfelves royal power and authority. Coved. 

But this ufurper his encroachment proud 
Stays not on man : to God his tow’r intends 
Siege, and defiance, Milton's Para dife Loft, b.x ii. l.j 2. 

As a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon, fo he had no temptation to labour for more than he 
could make ufe of : this left no room for controverfy about 
the title, nor for encroachment on the right of others. Locke. 

If it be a man’s known principle to depart from his right, 
ill men will make unjuft encroachments upon him. Atterburj. 

The people, fince the death of Solon, had already made 
great encroachments. Swift on the Diffent . in Athens and Rome. 

2. Advance into the territories or rights of another. 

It gave th? ancient Romans ari opportunity of making fo 
many encroachments on the fea, and of laying the foundations 
of their palaces within the very borders of it. Addifon on holy 

ToEncu'mber. v. a. [encombrer, French.] 

1. To clog ; to load ; to impede. 

We have, by this many years experience, found that ex- 
ceeding great good, not cn.itmbercd with any notable incon- 
venience. Hooker, b.v. f 20. 

Encumber'd with his veft, without defence. Dryden. 

2. To entangle; to embarrafs ; to obftrmft. 

The verbal copier is encumbered with fo many difficulties at 
once, that he can never difentangle himfelf. Dryden. 

The god awak’d. 

And thrice in vain he fhook his wing, 

Encumber'd in the filken firing. _ ? mr ' 

3. To load with debts : as, his efaie is encumbered with mort- 
gages. 

Encumbrance, n.f [from encumber.] 

1. Clog; load; impediment. 

Philofophers agreed in defpifing riches, at belt, conii- 
dering them as unneceffary encumbrances of life. Temple. 

Dead limbs are an encumbrance to the body, inflead of being 
of ufe to it. _ ’ Addifon' s Freeholder, N . 13 - 

2. Excrefcence; ufelefs addition. > 

Strip from the branching Alps their piny load. 

The huge encumbrance of horrifick woods. Ehomf Aidum . 
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END 

END. n.f [enfe, Saxon.] 

,. The extremity of any thing materially extended. 

Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was in his hand, 
and dipt it in a honeycomb. 1 ham. xiv. 27. 

The extremity and bounds of all bodies we have no diffi- 
culty to arrive at; but, when the mind is there, it finds no- 
thing to hinder its progrefs into thisendlefs expanfion : of that 
it can neither find, nor conceive any end. Locs.e. 

2. The laft particle of any affignable duration. 

If the world’s age and death be argu’d well 
By the fun’s fall, which now tow’rds earth doth bend. 

Then we might fear that virtue, fince fhe fell 
So low as woman, ftiould be near her end. Donne. 

3. The conclufion or ceflation of any adfion. 

Jacob had made an end of commanding his foils. Gen. xlix. 

Yet vainly moft their age in ftudy fpend ; 

No end of writing books, and to no end. Denham. 

The caufes and defigns of an adtion are the beginning . 
effects of thefe caufes, and the difficulties that are met 
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with in the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle; and 
the unravelling and refolution of thefe difficulties, are the 
en d, Pete's View of Epic Poem. 

4. The conclufion or laft part of any thing; as, the end of a 
chapter ; the end of a difeourfe. 

5. Ultimate ftate ; final doom. 

6. 'Fhe point beyond which no progreffion can be made. 

I hey reel to and fro, and ftagger like a drunken man, and 
are at their wits end. Pf evii. 27. 

7. Final determination ; conclufion of debate or deliberation. 

My guilt be on my head, and there’s an end ! Shakefp. 

8. Death; fate; dcceafe. 

1 determine to write the life and the end, the nature and 
the fortunes of George V illiers. IV otton. 

The foul receives intelligence. 

By her near genius, of the body’s end. 

And fo imparts a fadnefs to the fenfe. Daniel' s Civil War . 

’Tis the great bufinefs of life to fit ourfelves for our end, 
and no man can live well that has not death in his eye. L'Ejlr. 

Remember Milo’s end. 

Wedg’d in that timber which he ftrove to rend. Rofcommon. 

My God, my father, and my friend, 

Do not for fake me in my end. Rofcommon. 

Pope. 


Unblam’d through life, lamented in thy end. 

9. Abolition ; total lofs. 

There would be an end of all civil government, if the 
affignment of civil power were by fuch inftitution. Locke . 

1 o. Gaufe of death ; deftroyer. 

Take heed you dally not before your king, 

Left he that is the fupreme king of kings, 

Confound your hidden falfhood, and award 

Either of you to be the other’s end. Shakefp . Richard III. 

5 1 . Confequence ; event. 

O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s bufinefs ere it come ! 

But it fufficeth that the day will end. Shakefp. ful. Cccfar. 
The end of thefe things is death. Rom. vi. 21. 

12. Fragment; broken piece. 

Thus I cloathe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, ftol’n forth of Holy Writ, 

And feem a faint. Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

13. Purpofe; intention 

T here was a purpofe to reduce the monarchy to a republick, 
which was far from the end and purpofe of that nation. Claren. 

I have lov’d ! 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be ? 

Can he who kill’d thy brother, live for thee? Dryd. Ind. Em. 

Heav’n, as its inftrument, my courage fends ; 

Heav’n ne’er fent thofe who fight for private ends. Dryden. 
Others are apt to attribute them to fome falfe end or in- 
tention. Addifon s Spectator , N u . 255. 

14. Thing intended ; final defign. 

Wifdom may have framed one and the fame thing to ferve 
commodioufly for divers ends, and of thofe ends any one may 
be fufficient caufe fox continuance, though the reft have 
ceafed. Iloeker, b. v. f 42. 

All thofe things which are done by him, have fome end for 
which they are done ; and the end for which they are done, is 
a reafon of his will to do them. Elooker, b. i. f 2. 

Her only end is never-ending blifs ; 

Which is, the eternal face of God to fee, 

Who laft of ends, and firft of caufes is; 

And to do this, {lie muft eternal be. Davies. 

The end of the commandment is charity. r Tim. i. 5. 
Two things 1 fiiall propound to you, as ends ; fince the wife 
men of this world have made them theirs. Suckling. 

Such conditions did fully comply with all thofe ends , for 
which the parliament had firft taken up arms. Clarendon. 

Hear and mark 

To what end I have brought thee hither, and {hewn 
All this fair fight. Mi t.ns Paradije Regained, b. iii, 

Life, with my Indamora, I would chufe ; 

But, lofing her, the end of living lofe. Dryden* s Aurengz. 


END. 

For when fuccefs a lover’s toil attends, 

Few alk if fraud or force attain’d his ends. # Tope, 

The end of our faft is to pleafe God, and make him pro- 
pitious. SmabidtCs Sermons.' 

15. A?: End. [Probably corrupted from on end-.] Uprigi^ » 

erect : as, his. hair ftands an end 

1 6. An End has a fignification in low language not ealily ex- 
plained; as, moft an end, commonly: perhaps it is prQperly on 
end, at the conclufion ; or corrupted from fome old word not 

eafily recoverable. 

Stay’ft thou to vex me here ?• 

Slave, that, ftill an end, turns me to ftiame. Shakefpeare . 

To End. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1, To terminate; to conclude; to finifti. 

That but this blow 

Might be the be-all, and the end- all. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He would in one battle end quarrel with them, either win 
or lofe the empire. Knolles' s Hijiory of the Turks. 

That expenfive war under which we have fo l° n g groaned, 
is not yet ended. Smalridge s Seimcm - 

2. To deftroy ; to put to death. 

The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likenefs; for inftead of thee, king Harry, 

This fwerd hath ended him. Shakefpeare s Henry I V . 

To End. v. n. 

1. To come to an end ; to be finifhed. 

Yet happy were my death, mine ending bleft. 

If this I could obtain, that, breaft to breaft. 

Thy bofom might receive my yielded fpi ight. Fairfax, b. ii. 

Then eafe your weary Trojans will attend, 

And the long labours of your voyage end. Dryden' s /En. 

2. To terminate ; to conclude ; to ceafe ; to fail. 

Our laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly ends in a 
deep figh ; and all the inftances of pleafure have a fting in the 
tail. Taylors Rule of living holy. 

His fovereignty, built upon either of thefe titles, could not 
have defeended to his heir, but muft have ended with him. Lee* 
To Enda'mage. v. a. [from damage.] Tomiichief; to pre- 
judice; to harm. 

Nor ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereav’d of right. Fa. Kjueen. 
And it cometh fometime to pafs, that a thing unneceffary 
in itfelf, touching the whole diredt purpofe, doth notwith- 
ftanding appear convenient to be ftill held, even without ufe, 
left, by reafon of that coherence which it hath with fome- 
what moft neceflary, the removal of the one ftiould endamage 
the other. Hooker , b. v. f. 42. 

Where your good word cannot advantage him, 

Your flander never can endamage him. Shakefpeare. 

Gather our foldiers, fcatter’d and difperft, 

And lay new platforms to endamage them. Shak. Hen. VI, 
The trial hath endamag'd thee no way ; 

Rather more honour left, and more efteem. Milton: 

When an erroneous opinion is published, the ptiblick is en- 
damaged, and therefore it becomes punifliable by the magi- 
ftrate. South's Sermons. 

A great alteration doth feldom any wife endamoge or difor- 
der the globe. Woodward' s Natural Hijiory . 

To Endanger, v. a. [from danger.] 

1. To put into hazard; to bring into peril. 

Every one defires his own prefervation and happinefs, and 
therefore hath a natural dread of everything that can deftroy 
his being, or endanger his happinefs. Tillotfon , Sermon 4. 

He rais’d the reft, 

To force the foes from the Lavinian ftiore, 

And Italy’s endanger’d peace reftore. Dryden s A?n. b. vii. 

My kingdom claims your birth ; my late defence, 

Of our endanger'd fleet, may claim your confidence. Dryden. 
Volatile falts never exift in an animal body; the heat re- 
quired to make them volatile, endangers the animal. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The intereft endangered is no lefs than our title to heaven. 

Rogers , Sermon 4. 

2. To incur the danger of ; to hazard. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 

bleed inwards, endangereth malign ulcers. Bacon's Efj'ays. 
H o Ende'ar. v. a. [from dear.] Fo make dear; to make 
beloved. 


All thofe inftances of charity which ufually endear each 
other, fweetnefs of convention, frequent admonition, all 
fignifications of love muft be eaeprefled towards children. Tayl . 

And in the mixture of all thefe appears 

Variety, which all the reft endears. Denham. 

I he only thing that can endear religion to your pra&ice, 
will be to raife your affe&ions above this world. Wake. 

Endearment, n.f. [from endear.] 

1. 1 he caufe of love; means by which any thing is endeared. 

Her firft endearments, twining round the foul. Thomfon . 

2. The ftate of being endeared ; the ftate of being loved. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing the great caufe of its 
endearment amongft all mankind ? South's Sermons. 
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